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HE CHARGE most frequently leveled against the Hollywood 

motion picture (and against many phases of American edu- 
cation too) is that of superficiality. That this sometimes is true 
in respect to the films, including those shown on TV as well as 
in motion picture theatres, will not be debated here—neither will 
the failure of some teachers and many schools to employ means 
easily within their reach to ensure the development of clearer con- 
cepts and permanent learnings through a greater use of multi- 
sensory media. 

Let’s consider the question from a positive point of view first. 

Some excellent motion pictures have been produced in Holly- 
wood in the past several years as well as in Britain, France, and 
Italy. Among those deserving special attention are Julius Caesar, 
On the Waterfront, The Caine Mutiny, From Here to Eternity, 
Shane, High Noon, Hamlet, Romeo and Juliet, Brief Encounter, 
The Well-Digger’s Daughter, Open City, The Bicycle Thief and 
Paisan. Such films are fit subjects for school exercises in the 
analysis of photoplays—the purpose being creation of critical atti- 
tudes toward motion pictures, the radio, and literature. A few of 
these late pictures offer nearly perfect opportunities for dealing with 
the possibilities inherent in character and situation analysis. 

One of the best recent films is Shane. It received an “Oscar” 
and still is being shown. Actually Shane’s success stems from the 
fact that it is a modern example of the old miracle play. This in 
itself is remarkable if for no other reason than that the picture is 
constructed on the framework of the traditional, and frequently 
obnoxious, Western horse opera. Nevertheless, it may well be 
argued that a portion of its virility and power can be traced to 
this indigenous setting and its homely flavor. 

Because of this “built-in” appeal many high school students 
will have seen Shane already. If it is not possible to re-view the 
film a spirited discussion still can be arranged through utilizing 
the leadership of those who have seen it. Their contribution 
may be in the form of a symposium or panel in which individual 
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impressions of the picture, its meanings, or the values that may 
be derived from it can be presented. Quite often students would 
rather talk about the motion pictures they have seen than to review 
—at least early in their investigation of literature—the standard 
classics or even examples of contemporary writing. The wise 
teacher will want to take advantage of this. 

Quite naturally the teacher also will be alert to the possibilities 
for constructing bridges from such recitals or judgments to the 
analysis of other forms of expression—spoken or written. He will, 
through well-directed comments and questions, ensure that, in 
addition to understanding the story, the students talking and those 
listening as well will have become conscious of other implications 
in the film. 

It may be that significance will be found in polished character 
portrayal, possible allegory, symbolism, satire, or elevated levels 
of meaning. Of course it should not be expected that every high 
school student (or college undergraduate either, for that matter) 
will be impressed by, or be able to appreciate, all imagery and 
symbolism which is intended by the director or author. 

In order to achieve as much benefit as possible from the picture 
under discussion, parallels and contrasts with others of a some- 
what similar nature may be drawn. By this procedure those who 
have not seen the film will not be at a complete disadvantage for 
they can relate incidents from, and describe personalities in, those 
they have viewed. Then, gradually, almost all can be involved in 
the general discussion. 

But why is Shane considered a model for »hotoplay analysis or 
suggested as a useful film for such review as that intended above? 

Widely distributed, it has proved to be an exceptionally popular 
motion picture. Millions of people have, or will have, seen it. 
Its subject—the American West—is one which appeals to a majority 
of students or adults. Furthermore, Shane is an unusually good 
and well-directed film which, although on the surface, deals with a 
simple story or historical event, actually offers a great opportunity 
for the consideration of attitude and value formation. 

What is this uniqueness in its background and what are the 
special ingredients to be found in Shane? Teachers will want to 
reflect on the film before they undertake class film analysis. 

Based on a novel by Jack Schaefer, the screen adaptation of 
Shane was done by A. B. Guthrie, author of The Way West. 
George Stevens (Alice Adams and Place in the Sun) was the director. 
For this he received the “Oscar’’ mentioned above. 
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The story line is not complex. Yet it presents as true a picture 
of the hazards of Western land-taking, with nothing prettied-up 
for the sake of romance, as has come out of Hollywood in a long 
time, possibly since The Covered Wagon. 

Homesteader Joe Starett, his wife, son Joey, and their friends, 
terrorized almost to the point of withdrawal from their valley by 
cattle baron Ryker and his cut-throats, find a champion in Shane. 
Appearing mysteriously as the film opens, Shane appropriately takes 
his leave in the same fashion as the tale ends. 

Such a synopsis, however, cannot begin to reveal the subtlety 
of the relationships between Starett and Shane; between Mrs. Starett 
and the unexpected and, at first, unwanted guest; but particularly 
between Joey and the ex-gunfighter who unwillingly achieves the 
boy’s induction into manhood. Indeed, Shane is wonderfully con- 
trived to offer interpretation on a variety of levels. 

The locale is set, and the film was made, in the scenic Jackson 
Hole country of Wyoming and the color, light, and shadow of this 
setting do nothing to detract from the subtle progress of the narra- 
tive and its deepening into legend as the fable closes. 

The characters are exceptionally well cast: Van Heflin and 
Jean Arthur play the husband and wife; Brandon de Wilde, the 
boy; Emile Meyer, the cattle raiser; and Jack Palance the imported 
killer from Cheyenne. Alan Ladd is Shane. 

Preoccupied with the story and the sheer beauty of the film, 
it is possible that quite a few students may have missed its larger 
contribution. The first intimation that something out of the ordi- 
nary can be expected is, however, in the characterizations. Mrs. 
Starett is played with honesty and modesty—there is no “triangle” 
except in an ethereal sense. Starett is grim but understanding of 
the attraction the stranger holds for his wife and especially for 
little Joey, whom he himself, possibly because of a curious lack of 
power to communicate his real feelings, has been unable to bring 
to maturity. 

Even the vicious Ryker appears credible and his speech on the 
hardships of the pioneers is reminiscent of the problems faced by 
the land-takers in Giants in the Earth. “Pig farmers” cannot be 
but anathema to one whose dream of empire was set in the fenceless 
majesty of the great virgin valleys. 

Nevertheless, on the character level, it is the protagonists, Shane 
and Slick Wilson, the killer, who dominate. Oddly, yet in harmony 
with the implications of this fable, both are strangers to the valley. 
As soon as they have entered the lists, however, it is clear that a 
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duel to the death is in prospect although neither—if simple human 
motivations are discounted—has anything to gain by the encounter. 

Another plateau in interpretation has been reached; it becomes 
increasingly clear that somehow this frontier fight is allegorical in 
scope. Wilson represents an incarnate evil—the power of darkness. 
His gun-hand black-gloved, he sits waiting for his cue. Sipping his 
coffee black he scowls at lesser members of the gang who must 
bolster their courage with alcohol. Yet—and this is a Kafka-like 
commentary on Wilson’s brand of absolute evil—he will not kill 
without a simulated provocation. Lightning-swift he chooses 
always to be second on the draw. His evil is curiously controlled; 
still he plays a part flawlessly. 

Shane, of course, represents the antithesis to all of this. Cir- 
cumstances direct him long before he decides to direct circum- 
stances. Thrust into his role without conscious planning on his 
part, he becames the protagonist for good. To atone for a probable 
early sinfulness he is penitent, submissive, and forgiving; he is 
unwilling to instruct Joey into the intricacies of gunplay. Only 
as the evil which Wilson represents emerges does Shane’s compul- 
sion to championship of the settlers become dominant. 

It is at this point that the motivation in the story comes under 
the control of supernatural forces. Starett assumes a heroic and 
manly detachment. The concepts righteousness, justice, vindica- 
tion, and freedom from fear arise as absolutes rather than as 
rationalizations for personal triumphs. Evil, too, begins to com- 
pound itself. Ryker, Wilson, and their band use every artifice to 
lure Starett and/or Shane into an ambush from which there will 
be no escape for either man or principle. An ideological level 
has been achieved. 

Although not unexpected, Shane’s conquest of Wilson is legend. 
It would not even be considered credible by adults except for the 
conviction that only this could happen under such circumstances— 
with good so clearly facing wickedness. One must believe, there- 
fore, before the outcome can be accepted as fact. In this process 
Shane is transfigured, his purpose messianic—to save all good men 
from irresponsible evil—the vicarious sacrifice, if necessary, to pre- 
serve the myth that right always overcomes moral depravity. 

This is the stratosphere of significance, the mystical, mythical, 
legendary, or linguistic. Nevertheless, from a common point of 
view, this interpretation is only a rendering of the creed by which 
the free world lives and on which the system of Christian ethics is 
constructed. Within the film or story setting these values—abstract 
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in themselves—have a substance and reality not so readily apparent 
in a simple statement of spiritual truth. It is this quality that 
makes Shane a great motion picture. 

On the other hand, one does not actually need to feel on this 
highest level in order to make Shane real. For the narration of 
this part of the tale is based on Joey’s perspective and Joey is only 
twelve years old. Shane, appearing as a champion to Joey, could 
not possibly have failed here. Moreover, the boy himself plays a 
man’s role in the final sequence—this in celebration of his assump- 
tion of maturity. Then Shane, his mission fulfilled—no longer 
necessary to either characters or plot—is allowed to wander away 
from the valley, wounded perhaps to death. 

Shane when so explained represents simply a “growing-up” 
episode in the life of a young boy and joins a company of familiar 
stories in which loss of innocence is the guiding motif. With this 
in mind preparation for a discussion of Shane may be made 
through the assignment of The Yearling or Treasure Island as 
collateral class reading. Film versions of these books have been 
produced and similarities between the book and the motion picture 
(and between Shane and these other fables) may be considered. 

In Shane, however, Joey's story occupies a much different posi- 
tion than do the adventures of Jody in The Yearling and Jim Haw- 
kins in the Robert Louis Stevenson narrative. It is not really the 
central interest but, like the diagonal bar on an old-fashioned rail 
fence, cuts across all four levels of the action and serves to tie them 
together as well as, for one interpretation, overviewing the exploits 
as a saga of the metamorphosis of the idols and values of childhood 
into those of the adult world. Of course, this transformation is 
the chief theme in Treasure Island and The Yearling and their scope 
is limited to little more than this. 

The activity connected with class discussions of Shane and other 
films suggests the initiation of a new method of teaching analysis 
and discernment of a higher order in the classroom. Quite perti- 
nent to the future of such class activity is the news that Films, 
Incorporated (Encyclopedia Britannica) has embarked on a pro- 
gram designed to bring feature films into the schools. Utilization 
of good feature films for class discussion can excel the employment 
of “educational” films for this purpose for several reasons. Com- 
mercial producers have unlimited funds at their disposal; they can 
command the best research and talent; they can take years in pro- 
duction if necessary. Thus, under wise teachers, classes can view 
such feature films as How Green Was My Valley, a great drama 
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of despair and hope in the Welsh coal fields, and Dickens’ Tale of 
Two Cities, an epic of “liberty” run riot in the French Revolution. 
Motives and facets of personality, e.g., Disraeli or Conquest (the 
rise and fall of Napoleon Bonaparte) can be explored and under- 
stood. 

Anachronisms and exaggerations can be detected; indeed, if 
they are present this may serve to enhance the quality of the 
discussion. Such exercises can lead to the development of standards, 
values, and critical reactions; their usefulness can well carry over 
into the evaluation of other films and literature and to situations 
in adult life. 

It is to be hoped that Shane, Julius Caesar, Waterfront, and other 
good films suitable for school analysis will be re-issued in 16mm. 
Nevertheless, excellent use of their commercial showing can be 
made if teachers will be alert to the possibilities inherent here. 

Let the reader, however, have no doubts as to what is proposed 
by these procedures. We do not expect to replace the classics by 
motion picture films; we do not plan to substitute Shane for 
Shakespeare. We only hope to be able to make Macbeth’s witches, 
Hamlet’s tortured soul, or the tragedy of Julius Caesar clearer to 
more students. We hope that this will be a pleasant rather than a 
painful experience, and one with carry-over connotations. 

Co-incidentally students may learn to enjoy more of what they 
are going to see anyway; they may learn to change some of their 
previously-arrived-at habits in film, radio, and TV consumption; 
they may have learned how to discriminate better in the use of their 
time and money; they may begin to recognize facets and quirks of 
personality and character for what they really are in motion pic- 
tures, literature, and even life itself. 
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The Neglected Quarter 


Jack R. FRYMIER 
P. K. Yonge Laboratory School, University of Florida 


RESENT DAY communication is based upon four things. Two 

of these transmit and the other two receive. The senders are the 
voice and pen, while the receivers are the human eyes and ears. 
Without these basic instruments, communication would cease to 
be. Some occurs via the other sense organs, of course, but for 
practical purposes in education these are of minor importance. 

Schools always devote time and effort developing communica- 
tion skills, though this time and effort is not always well spent. 
In general, however, most of this centers around three of the four 
mechanics involved. The proverbial “Three R’s” include two of 
these areas, and schools give much attention to reading and writing. 
The advanced techniques developed and utilized in teaching more 
effective reading have been tremendous. And though modern 
schools are often under attack for slighting writing skills, the criti- 
cisms are generally of method, not content. Improving skill in 
speaking is of major concern, too. The efforts of our present 
schools to develop poised and articulate individuals is evident in 
many ways. 

Just how well our students learn to hear, though, is another 
story. Most teachers do little other than to insist upon presence 
and attention. Though there are reasons for this, I believe that 
there are factors other than the two mentioned which are entirely 
within the realm of any learning situation. 

Many people read, but fail to comprehend. Likewise, many 
listen, but do not truly hear. There are several factors involved 
in reading skill, but comprehension is the one important in commu- 
nication. The same is true of the spoken word. Unless a person 
understands the significance of the idea involved, he has not heard it. 

How can individuals improve their hearing skills? In communi- 
cation of an oral nature both parties have definite functions and 
responsibilities. The speaker is obliged to present his thoughts 
in a “hearable” way. He must consider the nature of the listener 
and adjust his transmitting techniques to that person's receiving 
abilities and experiences. Like an aerial, the listener's ears pick 
up the sound waves as they come his way. Via his nervous system 
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the impulses go to the brain. Here they are received and inter- 
preted in light of his learning experiences and his purposes; what 
he has done and what he will do determine what the words mean 
to him. 

Think of this as an idea traveling a route. Things can happen 
at any point along the way. The speaker may cloud or cover the 
issue. His words may mean one thing to him, but another to his 
listener. He may not attract sufficient attention for interaction to 
occur. He might represent a threat to the listening person, who in 
turn may develop his own defense mechanisms to counter the threat. 
Any of these things can keep ideas from getting through. 

However, to assure delivery of the spoken word, the listener 
must do his share. The road runs both ways. He must reach out 
for the idea and pull it toward him. If an oral concept is not com- 
pletely clear, he must seek to clarify it before it gets muddled or 
lost. By reaching out, so to speak, the listener assures himself of 
more effective concentration and a greater interaction. Here is 
one key to better hearing. 

Have you ever watched an orchestra and observed that by con- 
centrating on any particular instrument within the group, you can 
more readily “hear” that instrument as a separate, distinct part 
of the whole tone? There is a definite relationship between visual 
concentration and acoustical comprehension, and establishing visual 
rapport helps oral communication. However, this is more than 
“paying attention”; there is an effort to receive. 

The problem of psychological barriers is real; they do exist. 
You have probably had experiences as a listener in which you had to 
force yourself to hear. Or, in other situations you may have noted 
instantaneous or developing reaction against a person who is speak- 
ing—a general unwillingness to hear him through. This often 
occurs when something a speaker says or does directly or indirectly 
affects the listener’s status. He may be challenging that one’s ideas, 
or dress contrary to his tastes. At any rate, he represents some type 
of threat to that person’s psychological entity, so he endeavors to 
ignore him by building psychological barriers. 

If a listener wants to hear ideas, then, it will be his responsibility 
to tear down any barriers he has put up. He may get some assist- 
ance from the speaker, since through his choice of words or actions 
he can dispel the listener’s fears, but the task belongs primarily to 
the receiver. Learning to hear what is said rather than who is saying 
it, is another key. The idea, not the man, is what we want. 
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It might also be of help if we could teach listeners to be con- 
siderate of the speaker’s problems, too. Being aware of these difh- 
culties may help him hear. Though it takes almost as much physi- 
cal and mental effort to listen as to speak, the talker has a different 
type of problems. Word choice, nature and tone of voice, physical 
mannerisms, visual attention, distractions, distance, and force are 
all factors the speaker must consider while he talks. 

Try as we will in our schools, some students will not develop 
effective speaking skills. This simply demands better hearing skills. 
To develop effective hearing habits, students must understand the 


rightful obligations of both listener and speaker. Further, they ) 
need continuous practice and evaluation of their efforts. They need ; 
to be able to determine the status of their barriers at any time, § 
and to be effective at reducing them in various ways. Practice in y 
suspending judgment will help in this. Careful consideration and 

examination of all ideas will also aid. Listeners need to appreciate : 


the speaker’s problems, but most important they must be willing to 
share the effort and responsibility involved. They need to “reach 
out” for the spoken word, and meet it at least half way. They need 
teachers who show them how to do this by their own actions, 
teachers who are open and receptive and who “reach out” to hear. 
They need to comprehend the significance of the greater rewards 
that will be theirs if they exert this mental effort to receive. They 
need to appreciate the true value of idea-sharing as an instrument 
of learning, to realize that in reality this is the essence of all 
learning. They must realize that hearing ideas demands devoted : 
concentration and a completely open self. 


Lubricate the Dry Spots 


STERLING G. CALLAHAN 


Coordinator, Secondary Education Program, 
Brigham Young University 


mx 
se TEACHER type makes an enduring impression on the 

memories of most students—the pedantic, solemn type who takes 
his teaching so seriously that any variance from traditional pro- 
cedures is bound to cause great pain to his academic composure. If 
Johnny, the class clown, makes an off-color statement, he is hailed 
as a menace to the class and given the “lacing down” which pro- 
vides the group with a perfect mind set for dislike of the teacher. 
When Suzy presents her term paper four hours late, the explosion 
can be heard from the shop to the principal’s office. This instructor 
has lost the touch of youth. Life to him is the business of constant 
and unrelenting seriousness. Even his clothes reflect a severity 
which precludes the possibility of the outgoing personality so essen- 
tial to effective teaching. His spoken word, ever correct, is shorn 
of colloquialism or slang. Humor, to him, muddies the deep 
waters of proper school procedure and robs the school room of its 
“tuxedoed” dignity. He smiles not; he laughs not. He has, as 
the students put it, his degree in boredom. 

A second teacher type is recalled with the warm glow which be- 
tokens friendship. He is not, of necessity, younger, but he always 
gives that impression. There is the feeling that he has the student’s 
point of view. Occasionally he wears a yellow tie to let the students 
know his dotage is not just around the corner. Frequently he stands 
in the hallways so that he can greet the students (including the 
shy, introverted, friendless ones) as they come into the room. His 
associates know and look for his smile. It seems to have a positive 
message. In the classroom he means business, but business is never 
so serious that he fails to laugh at something really funny. When 
blustering Bill Brian injects his unavoidable “ain’t” into every 
sentence, the teacher laughingly corrects him. If Tim Collins 
shows up with a new and strange attire, he is sure to draw attention 
to it in the interest of a good class laugh. He knows that Tim will 
enjoy it as much as anybody. But what his charges like best of all 
is the fund of stories he always has at his disposal. Just at that 
moment when dullness begins to poke its ugly head into the class, 
he stops everything to tell a good yarn. Before it is half finished, 
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every eye and ear is centered on the teacher as if watching the corner 
movie. No one seems to tell stories as well as he. Sometimes they're 
related to the lesson; frequently they’re not, but they are always 
interesting. As soon as the joke or story is finished, he’s back on the 
track of the lesson, but only after he has recharged the interest of 
his potential scholars. 

The examples sketched above may be overdrawn, yet they repre- 
sent types which most students who have gone through the high 
school and college mills have encountered at one time or another. 
Most instructors will see in their colleagues the persons represented 
here, but few will confess that they, themselves, belong to category 
number one. Humor and its companion qualities of laughter and 
gayety have often been relegated to a step-child position in the ever 
sober world of the pedants. The person who neglects the lubri- 
cating qualities of story telling and good humor in a potentially 
dry classroom situation is making the task of teaching doubly 
difficult for himself. 

Mr. Williams plans his lesson on correct oral English to include 
the story of his trip last summer to a certain section of the country 
where he encountered a locality made up of people all of whom 
mispronounced the word “Nevada”; students become pronunciation 
conscious. He finds that if he relies on his fallible memory to 
come up at the proper time with his tales, he is frequently dis- 
appointed. Miss Swan realizes that the present unit in Algebra 3 
dealing with symbols is full of abstractions hard for ninth-graders 
to grasp. By the time she gets through with a full half-hour of her 
discussion, discipline problems begin to pop up. In her plans for 
tomorrow is included the amusing anecdote which she read in the 
current issue of Reader’s Digest. She tells the story after twenty 
minutes of difficult discussion just when restlessness becomes appar- 
ent; the pupils are delighted. After the three minutes which are 
required for the tale, she can go back to the lesson proper. Was 
the anecdote related to mathematics? No, but it was informative, and 
the brief respite resharpened the student appetite for more algebra. 

Many teachers, aware of the attention-gaining attributes of story 
telling, bore their charges with thrice-told tales done in a fashion 
that would make the most attentive yawn. To tell a story is not 
enough. It must be a good story, and it must be well told. Other- 
wise attention sags and the yarn no longer has educational justifica- 
cation. 

The wise instructor will try his jokes and narratives on someone 
else before they are judged suitable for the classroom. Proper atten- 
tion to dramatic effect, suspense, and mimicry will play substantial 
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dividends to the alert teacher. The public speaker's bag is full of 
the tricks which teachers might utilize. 

If feasible, it is the part of wisdom to select tales which have a 
bearing on the subject matter under discussion. Sometimes this is 
impossible, but there is seldom a point to be stressed which does 
not lend itself to some type of story telling providing the experience 
of the teller is sufficiently broad. The only justifications for a story 
not related to lesson material are those of temporary recess from the 
subject at hand as relief from boredom and the establishment of a 
better teacher-pupil relationship. Therefore it behooves the class- 
room teller of tales to search diligently for anecdotes, narrations, 
and funny incidents related to the subject being taught. 

Many superior teachers are constantly alert to new jokes and 
yarns which can appropriately be worked into the classroom scene. 
Some few have gone so far as to file and index their stories with 
proper notations as to which point they might best illustrate. A 
grievous error among teachers of experience has been the habit of 
telling the same story in the same way and in the same community 
year after year. In many cases pupils who have graduated from 
school still inquire of their younger kin whether the teacher still 
tells the same hackneyed story. Other instructors with an un- 
forgivable laxity in memory repeat the same story to the same group 
within a period of just a few weeks. 

The greatest source of humor in the class will invariably be 
those incidents which spontaneously occur. Frequently they are 
unwelcome, but the enterprising instructor knows how to take 
advantage of their possibilities for humor and relief from tension. 

Sally Schmidt’s book report on Gone With the Wind provides a 
ready opportunity for the English teacher to recall her visit to the 
movie set where the film was being made. Items which are real to 
the teacher are customarily transferred with reality to the learner. 
Students, as well, make contributions which can be of great value 
to the class although it is a wise teacher who keeps a firm finger 
on the pulse beat of spontaneous student contributions. 

The extra-subject matter areas of teaching are not without their 
dangers. Few people there are, indeed, who do not recall some per- 
son among their teachers who was more full of buffoonery than good 
teaching technique and who allowed his teaching to become secon- 
dary to classroom entertainment. Some instructors indulge in the 
educationally precarious practice of spending the major portion 
of a class period in discussing matters unrelated to the subject at 
hand. Discussions, story telling, etc. in the school room which do 
not further the cause of the instruction have no justification and 
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represent a lack of organization on the part of the teacher. In 
some few cases teachers have allowed certain tainted elements to 
creep into their stories in the attempt to please sensation-minded 
adolescents. The reputable teacher, however, is never guilty of such 
a charge and strives constantly to elevate his discussions to a plane 
worthy of emulation. 

Student humor unfortunately takes strange and unpredictable 
twists. Although many students have suffered greatly at the hands 
of fellow students, the majority of them respect the rights of fellow 
pupils. It is not an uncommon thing in classroom work to find 
the more adventuresome boys making light of another student's 
inability in oral speech. The prudent instructor is usually able to 
quell such unwarranted behavior by a few appropriate hints, but 
he must always be vigilant in taking whatever steps are necessary to 
bring adverse student behavior under control. Student humor 
parading under the guise of classroom democracy should never be 
allowed to step out of bounds. If it does, the whole program of 
planned use of extra-subject matter activities must come to naught. 

The teacher interested in an easier instructional gait, the person 
concerned with greater return for intellectual energy expended, the 
instructor striving for a better teacher-pupil relationship may find it 
advisable to examine the following suggestions presented in capsule 
form: 

1. Correlate extra-subject matter activities with your daily lesson 
plans. 

2. Practice the art of making your narratives, jokes, and anec- 
dotes more interesting. 

3. Select tales where possible which have a bearing on the sub- 
ject matter involved. One retains without effort a well- 
told story. 

4. Choose the proper psychological moment for indulging in 
humor and story telling. 

5. Take advantage of incidents which occur spontaneously to 
further the cause of teaching and good classroom morale. 

6. Assemble and maintain a ready fund of jokes and stories. 

7. Don’t allow teaching to become secondary to classroom enter- 
tainment. 

8. Don’t permit vulgarity to enter into any element of your 
story telling. 

9. Don’t allow student humor to get out of bounds. 

10. Don’t permit a type of non-subject matter activity which 

fails to further the cause of instruction. 


A Look At the Implications of 
System-Wide Evaluation 


W. L. Davis 


Professor of Secondary Education, Alabama Polytechnic Institute 


EGINNING in the last quarter of the nineteenth century and 

continuing to the present time, state universities, state depart- 
ments of education, and regional accrediting agencies have engaged 
in the process of improving the quality of education by focusing 
attention on standards for individual schools. Until recently these 
standards have been based primarily on quantitative criteria. 

Today approximately one-fourth of the states have completely 
or partially integrated standards for grades K-12, or 1-12. An exam- 
ination of current statements of state and regional accreditation 
standards reflects a continuing concern for retaining these quanti- 
tative elements and a growing interest toward establishing the use of 
qualitative criteria for determining the effectiveness of the educa- 
tional program. 

During the 1930’s and since, we have witnessed another move- 
ment directed toward individual school improvement. The central 
idea characterizing this new development has been evaluation. From 
it has come a number of excellent evaluative instruments such as 
the Evaluative Criteria of the Cooperative Study of Secondary 
School Standards, Evaluating the Elementary School produced by 
The Southern Association’s Cooperative Study in Elementary Edu- 
cation, and many others. Added to the list are many instruments 
which have been produced by states and even quite a number of 
local school systems. All of these productions have expressed 
a concern for both the quantitative and qualitative aspects of the 
school program. 

Recently the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools through its Commission on Research and Service has been 
engaged in experimentation with evaluation of total school systems. 
The technique has been applied in several school systems with most 
gratifying results. An analysis of this work has be-~ made and a 
special committee of the Association is at this time studying the 
possibilites of this approach for wider use in the southern region. 

In view of these practices and developments it is the purpose of 
this article to examine some of the implications involved in a fur- 
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ther consideration of school system evaluations and to raise certain 
questions of concern for future action. 


INDIVIDUAL SCHOOL EVALUATION BRINGS EDUCATIONAL IMPROVEMENT 


The approach recognizes the fact that school improvement must 
be kept close to the people. It places definite responsibility upon 
the local staff and the people of the immediate community. The 
practice encourages local option as a means of school improvement. 

The individual school technique recognizes and capitalizes upon 
a natural setting for initiating school change. The organismic 
wholeness of the individual school is obvious. The school has its 
own staff, lay public, and student body. Parents are concerned 
primarily with educational improvement for their own children. 
Therefore, the single school unit possesses and preserves the unity 
necessary for change. 

Attention focused on the individual unit provides promising 
opportunities for applying the “principal of involvement” in school 
improvement. Broad participation, a basic essential for securing a 
higher quality of education, is easily attained. Activities of the 
people of a local community directed toward improvement for the 
single school make possible a high degree of intimacy. in working 
relationships. An emotional climate characterized by personal ac- 
quaintances and friendly human relationships has become a must 
for optimum growth and production. 

The local school approach makes possible unlimited opportuni- 
ties for the selection and identification of meaningful areas for 
cooperative undertakings. Teachers, parents, and students work 
well on problems which are significant to them. When problems 
are significant the job of clarification is made easier, and with clarity 
comes action for problem solution. 

Evaluation of the individual school recognizes the fact that 
educational progress takes place on a “broken front.” Like people, 
individual communities are different. Therefore, schools within 
them are different. The single unit emphasis operates in relation 
to what is known about the various communities making up the 
total school system. 


SySTEM-WIDE EVALUATION OFFERS EXTENDED OPPORTUNITIES 


System-Wide Evaluation Promotes Equalized Educational Op- 
portunties for All Children and Youth. Through the technique 
of system-wide evaluation the state has greater opportunity to pro- 
vide appropriate educational opportunities for all. Phases of the 
school program which are germane to good education can be identi- 
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fied and appraised. Teacher assignments can be adjusted and 
equalized. Adequacy of physical plants, supplies, and equipment 
can be examined with a view of meeting the most urgent needs. 
Teacher preparation and the quality of instruction can be studied 
for the entire school system for purpose of improvement. 

The application of common standards throughout the system 
reflects a composite picture of educational conditions—a picture 
which may never be fully discovered by applying standards in se- 
lected individual schools. These findings are indispensable to school 
executives and board members in moving toward the equalization 
of educational opportunities. 

The system-wide approach helps weaken pressures on admin- 
istrators and board members for special consideration for the in- 
dividual school which is in the process of making application for 
accreditation by a regional accrediting agency. The procedure 
restrains one school from gaining recognition at the expense of other 
schools within the system. It suggests to the people of a particular 
community that all schools must share on an equitable basis in the 
distribution of tax funds. Exceptions could be made only on a 
justifiable basis, perhaps, in case of experimental centers and re- 
lated situations. 

System-Wide Evaluation Is Logical and in Keeping With Prac- 
tices in Several States. Legally speaking the school system is a 
subdivision of the state. It is the educational unit with a school 
administrator and board of education. The board must develop 
policies for the system and the administrator must execute the 
policies for all schools. Any procedure directed at segments of the 
system without due regard for the whole tends toward imbalance. 

An examination of the structure and organization of state de- 
partments of education reveals a trend toward the concentration of 
functions into fewer major divisions. This practice indicates a con- 
cern for viewing the whole school system. A further analysis of 
state departments confirms a concern for the total school system in 
that state accreditation practices are moving toward the accredita- 
tion of entire school systems. 

Another trend supporting system-wide evaluation can be found 
in the nature of supervisory services at the state level. These serv- 
ices are provided by specialized personnel, but the nature of the 
specialization deviates from the conventional pattern with refer- 
ence to the services for the different grade levels and subject matter 
areas. For example, the conventional position of high school in- 
spector has practically disappeared from the list of titles in state 
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department directories. Instead one observes a more frequent use 
of titles of supervisor of secondary education or supervisor of in- 
struction. 

System-Wide Evaluation Aids in the Activation of a Unified Ed- 
ucational Program of Teamwork and Cooperation. Strength is in- 
herent in the unification of forces directed toward educational im- 
provement. A comprehensive study of educational conditions in a 
school system is most valuable to school administrators and board 
members in working with citizens for the purpose of procuring in- 
creased support for schools. 

A combining of forces for school improvement tends to stimu- 
late where stimulation is needed. The unification of community 
forces helps destroy any feeling of complacency and self-satisfaction 
which may characterize one or more communities embraced in the 
geographic unit of the educational system. 

Through cooperative effort at the system-wide level, a spirit of 
concern for the welfare of each school may become of definite 
concern to the people in all communities which constitute the geo- 
graphic area encompassed by the entire school system. Concern 
for the welfare of others produces a feeling of unity which broadens 
educational horizons and places in operation a program of sharing. 
Therefore, the sharing of ideas and ideals leads to improved edu- 
cation for all. It suggests extending the practice of cooperative 
utilization of personnel and materials throughout the system. 

System-Wide Evaluation Raises the Level of Operation and Per- 
formance for All Schools Within the System. It serves to define 
and establish a minimum foundation for the operation of the entire 
school system. It provides a “shot in the arm” for schools and 
communities operating below respectable adequacy. 

It is also an effective procedure for making the lay public more 
keenly aware of the strengths and deficiencies of the system. Su- 
perior schools of the system can no longer conceal the inadequacies 
of the system as a unit. 

An examination of the total school system brings into focus 
the welfare of each community. The quality of the school in each 
community becomes the concern of the other communities which 
compose the school system. 

System-Wide Evaluation Offers Improved Opportunities for a 
Higher Degree of Articulation Between Different Schools and At 
Different Levels Within the Same School Unit. System-wide evalua- 
tion demands a careful look and appraisal of all relationships with- 
in a school and within the total school system. 
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The relationship of one school to another in a school system 
is of great concern to educators. A greater problem however, is the 
matter of achieving satisfying and compatible relationships in the 
various aspects of a particular school. Recognizing the need for 
each school to have its own individuality, there continues to exist 
the basic need for articulation in all areas of the program. 

There is need to promote and foster a set of common purposes 
in the operation of a school. Continuity of learning experiences is 
essential for maximum learning outcomes. The achievement of 
accepted purposes and continuity of learning are contingent upon 
consistency in methodology, appropriateness of school organization, 
and evaluation techniques consistent with philosophy, purposes, and 
goals. 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN EVALUATION AND ACCREDITATION 


The above caption states a basic problem facing school leaders 
at this particular time. In the past these two processes have been 
supplementary and interrelated but not one and the same. We 
now ask, is it possible for the two to become one integrated process? 
There may be those who feel that the answer is yes while others 
hold certain reservations. A solution to the problem will be found 
when additional information is available. 

Among the questions unanswered are these: What are the basic 
purposes of accreditation and/or evaluation? What is the nature 
of the climate in which these basic purposes may be achieved? How 
can the identity of the individual school be preserved in system-wide 
evaluation processes? Can we produce an evaluative instrument 
which will adequately appraise all aspects of each individual school 
and the total school system? Can we produce an instrument which 
will be adequate for the evaluation of both quantitative and quali- 
tative aspects of each school and the entire school system? Can we 
develop an instrument which will measure effectively the admin- 
istrative leadership for the entire school system? 


Head, Bureau of Visual Education, Ext 


Audio-Visual Materials and Cechniques 


KENNETH M. MCINTYRE 


Division, University of North Carolina 


The Teachings Aids Laboratory, Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio State 
University, Columbus 10, Ohio, has produced a series of bulletins on audio- 
visual techniques. The following titles are now available: 


Making and Using Lantern Slides 

The School Study Trip 

Simplified Filmstrip Production 

Starting a School Picture Collection on 
a Small Budget 

Adjusting the Cutting Angle of Re- 
cordings 

Educational Applications of the Disc 
Sound Recorder 

Filmstrips 

The Hektograph 

The Magnetic Recorder 

Microphone Placements 

The Motion Picture Projector 

The Opaque Projector 

The Overhead Transparency Projector 

Recordings and Record Players 


Sound Effects 

The Standard Lantern Slide Projector 

The Stereograph and Stereoscope 

Teacher Use of the Chalkboard 

Audio-Visual Materials in Teacher 
Education 

The Felt Board and Flannelgraph 

How to Do Photocopying 

How to Keep Your Bulletin Board 
Alive 

How to Set Up a School Darkroom 
and Photographic Workshop 

How to Start a Teaching Aids Program 

Using Motion Pictures in Classes and 
Meetings 

Where Do We Go from Here? 


Many of the bulletins are accompanied by filmstrips which may be found 


helpful in illustrating the techniques involved. 


Prices range from 15c per 


bulletin to $3.00 for those accompanying the filmstrips. 


Two new bulletins have just been released by the Bureau of Educational 
Research at Ohio State University: 

Improving the Use of the Chalkboard 

How to Make and Use the Felt Board. 


ARTICLES THAT MAY BE OF INTEREST 


Wotrert, IRA. “THE Movies Go To ScHooL,” Reader’s Digest, Vol. 68, No. 406, 
February, 1956, p. 183. 


This article describes a day in a typical American high school using educa- 
tional motion picture films. It reviews basic research involved in producing and 
using educational films. The impact of television on public education and the 
future of education in the electronic age are vividly described. 


McMILLAN, C. “Junior HicH ScHoot Toastmasters,” Teaching Tools, 
Vol. III, No. 1, Winter, 1956, p. 12. 
Speaking skill helps to develop good personalities, but it takes practice. This 
author reports a method that makes practicing fun. 


‘ 
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INTERESTING GRAPHIC AIDS 
EarRTH CurRVED RELIEF MAPS 


A series of washable plastic maps formed in high relief and shaped to the 
true curvature of the earth. Each map measures 23 inches in diameter and 
six inches in depth, with a flat back for hanging on a wall. Seven maps avail- 
able: North America, South America, Asia, Africa, Australia, Europe, North 
Polar Projection. $9.95 each. Source: Panoramic Studios, 6122 N. 2Ist St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


A PANORAMA OF WorLD LITERATURE 


A seven-color, 64 by 44 inches, large scale world map. Time coverage begins 
with Homer around 800 B.C. and includes contemporary writers and literature. 
Over 325 authors and 180 works of literature are represented plus famous 
voyages, Nobel prize winners in literature, and a special inset showing “Cradle 
of Religions.” All books mentioned are available in English in whole or in part. 
From $5.50 up. Source: Denoyer-Geppert Co., 5235 N. Ravenswood Ave., Chi- 
cago 40, Ill. 


RELIEF MODEL OF THE UNITED STATES 


A 48 by 34 inch vinyl plastic map with a scale of 65 miles to the inch. 
Classroom size lettering on the map identifies states, major relief and water 
features, and selected cities, and contour layer coloring is used in accordance 
with international color scheme for physical maps. National parks and other 
selected features are indicated. $35.00. Source: Denoyer-Gepper: Co., 5235 
N. Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, III. 


Book Keviews 


Alexander, William M. and Paul M. Halverson, EFFective TEACHING IN Sec- 
onDARY ScHooLs. New York: Rinehart and Company, Inc., 1956. 564 pp. 
$5.75. 


This latest volume in the Rinehart series in Secondary Education has two 
purposes: to be used as a basic textbook in courses in methods of secondary 
school teaching, and to serve as a reference for secondary teachers. Not only 
have the authors written a stimulating book but they have also gleaned and 
utilized the latest findings of the specialists in the field. 

The text is arranged in five parts. Part I explains what effective teaching 
is and the factors involved. Part II describes the various procedures for 
organizing the classroom for learning. Part III relates how various learning 
experiences may be guided. It is indicated that the secondary school teacher 
is losing great opportunities for vitalizing learning experiences if he does 
not work with small groups in the classroom. The effective secondary school 
teacher, the authors conclude, should learn as much as possible from elementary 
school teachers concerning small group techniques. Part IV is concerned with 
guidance services. The critical tasks of teachers in planning their instruction 
and working for in-service improvement are analyzed in Part V. 

The organization of the text assists the reader in appreciating the kinship of 
the different phases of dynamic teaching as well as elaborating on the specifics 
of each phase. Thirty-four figures and tables, in addition to numerous photo- 
graphs, add to the value of this volume. Included in the appendices are lists 
of films and selected educational periodicals. 

The style in which the book is written—simple and readable—gives it a qual- 
ity which will be appreciated by those who may choose it either as a text or for 
their reference shelf. To those looking for a modern scientific treatment of 
group dynamics in secondary school teaching, Alexander and Halverson supply 
the book. 


ELMER LAWSON 


Alilunas, Leo J. and J. Woodrow Sayre, YourH Faces AMERICAN CITIZENSHIP. 
Chicago: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1956. 592 pp. 


The authors of this text have managed, through material appropriate to 
the senior level of high school, to emphasize that students need a chance to 
organize past knowledge with new information and to use it constructively. 
This book is designed to assist each student to be informed, considerate, and an 
active citizen. 

It is organized around ten units with twenty-five chapters. The authors take 
into account that the high-school student has a varied interest. Not only have 
economic, political, and social problems confronted in each American com- 
munity been included, but also the text provides for the personal interests of 
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the adolescent. To this end, units on vocational selection, marriage and 
family living, and education have been included. 

The format is appealing. The numerous illustrations capitalize upon the 
idea related in the text. Each chapter contains suitable learning aids which 
will motivate the student to further his investigation of the problems in our 
democracy. The text presents both teachable and readable material designed 
to assist the adolescent in being a better citizen. 

ELMER LAwson 


Thomas, Ednah Shepard, EvaLuatinc Stupent THeMrs. Madison: The Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Press, 1955. 39 pp. 75¢. 


Sinbad had his old man of the mountain, and English teachers have their 
themes to grade. Miss Thomas does not have any new method to suggest by 
which the load can be made lighter, but she does offer a reasonable plan of 
analysis which may make it easier to carry the “old gentleman.” 

Fourteen themes, written by college freshmen on the general subject of pre- 
paring to go to college, have been presented exactly as they were written with 
each paragraph numbered on the margin. Following each theme is the instruc- 
tor’s comment which analyzes the strong and weak points of the paper. These 
comments are ideally conceived, that is, they are impossibly long and in much 
greater detail than the average teacher will find it feasible to make. Three 
general divisions of quality separate the themes, unsatisfactory, middle, and 
superior. Since the majority of all writing falls in the middle category, eight 
of the themes discussed have been placed there and the remaining six are di- 
vided equally between unsatisfactory and superior quality. 

It is enlightening to read this pamphlet. Regardless of a teacher's personal 
bias in evaluating themes, it will be instructive for him to study this report. 
It is not a single person’s work, but the outgrowth of a project undertaken by 
Wisconsin’s Department of English Committee on the Training of Teachers 
with Dr. Robert C. Pooley as chairman. 

RicHarD L. BEARD 


Shipley, Joseph T., Dictionary OF EARLY ENGLISH. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1955. 753 pp. $10.00. 


The fleeting nature of man’s brief span has nowhere been more underlined 
than in the ephemeral and changing nature of his language; this dictionary 
undertakes to present, in usable form, words found in the literature and history 
of the English from the eighth to the eighteenth centuries which are no longer 
common or whose meanings have radically changed. While it will prove a 
most useful reference source to a student of early English literature, its value 
goes far beyond that, for it is fun just to read for its own sake. 

For instance, did you know that Southey and Scott borrowed floccinauci- 
nihilipilification from Shenstone and that the polysyllabic monster retreats in 
philology to floccify? What does floccify mean? it means to consider worthless! 
Dr. Shipley’s discussion of the word avaunt, which became its own antonym) 
leads him to examine the theory of polarity, or that in early times a wide scale 
of meaning was designated by one word, and he illustrates this with numerous 
examples, some of which are current today. 
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Perhaps it would be best to show the method and scope of the dictionary 
by taking a definition directly from its pages. On page 160 this definition 
of coleprophet is given: 


A pretender to knowledge of the future; a false diviner. Also col- 
prophet, collprophet, these forms in the 16th century; in the 17th century, 
also coldprophet. From cole, a conjuring trick; a deceiver, sharper; used 
from the 14th century. In the 17th and 18th centuries, coal, cole were 
used to mean money; to post the cole, to pay down the money. General 
Burgoyne in his play THE Lorp OF THE MANOR (1781) wrote: Come, my 
soul, post the cole; 1 must beg or borrow. 


RicHarp L. BrAarD 


Clark, Leadie M., WALT WHITMAN’s CONCEPT OF THE AMERICAN COMMON MAN. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1955. 178 pp. $3.75. 


This book was designed, not simply for the Whitman scholar, but for the 
reader who desires to know the meaning of Whitman’s expression, “the com- 
mon man.” The author examines Whitman's views on the subject as found 
in his writings and presents and contrasts them in the narrative. 

To help bring about an understanding of Whitman’s viewpoint, Clark 
examines the age in which Whitman lived, shows what Whitman thought of 
various groups of people, relates Whitman's concept of the common man of 
the future and the function of the poet in shaping that common man, dis- 
cusses Whitman’s position as a representative democrat, and makes a final analysis 
of Whitman’s position in Americana. The author has carefully used the labors 
of the many Whitman scholars in presenting this account of the man and the 
poet. Education is briefly mentioned in Whitman's writings (see pp. 34-36; 
pp. 95-97), and Clark has generally managed to clarify Whitman’s educational 
thought. 

This volume will be useful to the student of American educational history 
and philosophy of the nineteenth century. It, however, is not a definitive work. 
The biographical outline and bibliography add to the usefulness of the mono- 
graph. 


ELMER LAWSON 


Fremout P. Wirth, Unrrep States History. 


Revised. New York: American 
Book Company, 1955. 734 pp. $4.40. 


Wirth has performed a great service for the high school curriculum in the 
revision of this standard text. The organization is both topical and chrono- 
logical. Ten topics are discussed. Within these, the economic, political, and 
social facets of American history are integrated. However, the teacher may 
present a single topic by combining chapters from the chronological units. 
Supplementary aids are numerous and varied. Individual and group differences 
have received special consideration. Particularly good is the attractive cover 
design and the color section. The three dozen maps and charts are adequate. 
The revision has placed greater emphases on the twentieth century in the belief 
that students should have more historical details for the century in which they 
live. This volume is suitable in any high school social studies class either as 
the basic or the supplementary text. 


ELMER Lawson 
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Strang, Ruth, Constance McCullough, and Arthur Traxler, PROBLEMS IN THE 
IMPROVEMENT OF READING. New second edition. New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1955. $5.00. 


The new second edition of this book is the second under the present author- 
ship and the fourth with the same title written originally by Ruth Strang and 
Florence Rose in 1938. The present edition has been rewritten and enlarged 
and is more practical and complete than any of its important predecessors. 

Among the noteworthy changes are these: the expansion of the chapter on 
reading in the content fields to four chapters; the inclusion of new chapters on 
the slow learners, the able learners, and the relation of emotional difficulties to 
reading; and the incorporation of much of the material presented earlier 
through the five appendixes into two new chapters on skills and a new chapter 
on interests, materials, and equipment. 

This book is for all teachers and administrators of the secondary school 
who believe that reading skills need to be taught and emphasized through the 
grades and who are interested in learning more about organizing and teaching 
for improvement. Those who would like to assign responsibility for improving 
reading to the English teacher or to the special reading class may be persuaded 
to try to do something about this perennial problem themselves after reading 
the discussions of current practices, the role of all staff members, and the 
specific suggestions for improving reading in the content fields. 


J. T. H. 


Heck, Arch O., THe EpucaTiON OF EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN. Second Edition. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1953. 513 pp. $6.00. 


The revision of this widely used book has maintained the general organiza- 
tion and emphasis of the first edition published in 1940. Following the intro- 
ductory chapter, “The Field and the Challenge,” are 33 chapters grouped under 
four areas: the socially handicapped child (7 chapters, 92 pages) , the physically 
handicapped child (14 chapters, 214 pages), the mentally exceptional child (7 
chapters, 90 pages), and administrative problems (5 chapters, 71 pages). 

Especially emphasized are basic principles to be considered in the education 
of exceptional children, the practical problems involved in providing ade- 
quately for them, reports at the state and local level of programs and legisla- 
tion, and the responsibility that the school and community must take both 
for prevention of handicaps and the education of the exceptional. Basically, 
this is a book on the problems, provisions, and organization of programs for 
the exceptional rather than a book on methods, materials, or curriculum. 

The selected annotated bibliographies at the end of chapters have been 
brought up to date and give suggestions for additional reading. Reports of 
changes in programs from about 60 superintendents of city school systems and 
state schools have been incorporated into the many glimpses into past and 
present practice. This is an important book which should be recommended 
to laymen and legislators as well as to school administrators and board mem- 
bers, P.T.A. groups, and others interested in providing equal educational op- 
portunities for all children and youth in terms of their abilities. 


J.T. H. 
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FREE AND INEXPENSIVE LEARNING MATERIALS. Nashville: Division of Surveys and 


Field Services, George Peabody College for Teachers, 1956. Seventh edition. 
244 pp. $1.00; discounts on quantity orders. 


The seventh edition of this popular and practical series has 3833 annotated 
entries listed under about 280 topics. About 63 per cent of these entries are re- 
vised or new items. A considerable number of items from the last edition have 
been omitted since they were out of print, in short supply, or out of date. 
The frequent revisions of this publication add to its value, for free and in- 
expensive materials are likely to be elusive and may not be reprinted when 
stocks are exhausted. 

Many teachers wish to collect files or shelves of free reading or supple- 
mentary materials especially helpful for units or projects. With this book and 
a large number of postal cards any teacher or school can build a helpful and 
interesting reference library of pamphlets and small books with a minimum of 
time and expense. Instructors of the methods courses at the University of 
North Carolina have for some time recommended this publication and fre- 
quently distribute copies to their classes. 


I know of no other book which offers so much help to teachers at such 
low cost. 


J.T. 


Fine, Benjamin, and Vivienne Anderson, THE SCHOOL ADMINISTRATOR AND THE 
Press. New London, Conn.: Arthur C. Croft Publications, 1956. 112 pp. 


This important and timely book on press relations has been prepared by 
two experts who know both the schools and the press: Benjamin Fine, educa- 
tion editor of the New York Times, and Vivienne Anderson, public relations spe- 
cialist for the New York State Education Department. It is the first in a series 
of manuals to be published under the general title, Building Public Interest 
in Education. 

The need for such a practical book on how to present school news is great. 
Most administrators realize that the public wants to be informed about its 
schools and must be informed if interest and support are to be continued or 
raised to a more satisfactory level. All too frequently, however, the press re- 
leases and news stories give a distorted or inadequate idea of what the schools 
are doing or emphasizing, e.g., a sample of space devoted to education news 
in Michigan a few years ago revealed that athletics and student activities to- 
gether accounted for 55 per cent of the school coverage in the dailies and that 
less than one per cent was devoted to teaching methods and the curriculum 
combined. 

Each of the sections is brief. Material is condensed further through frequent 
listings of principles, questions, suggestions, etc. Among the 25 topics are these: 
Building an Organized Press Program, Getting News, Building Friendly Rela- 
tions, Finding Your School News, Writing Releases, Distribution of Material, 
Why Stories are Rejected, and What Editors Want. 

This book will doubtless enjoy a well-deserved popularity among admin- 
istrators, school board members, and all others responsible for press and com- 
munity relations. 


H. 
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Shosteck, Robert, WHAT TO READ. Washington: B'nai B'rith Vocational Service 
Bureau, 1956. 180 pp. 


Wuat to Reap is a guide to current literature on 400 leading job fields. 
It consists of 116 different reading lists, perforated for tear-out, with two to 
six duplicate lists for each field according to interest in that field as reported 
by state supervisors of occupational information and guidance. The teacher 
or counselor can give to each student an individual reading list for the job 
field which interests him most. 

An index of 430 titles aids in finding the right reading list easily. The lists 
of books and pamphlets range from four titles on Welders and Molders to 
twelve titles each for Farmers (Specialized Fields) , Salesmen, and others. Only 
titles published between 1950-55 are included. The Bureau plans to revise the 
guide every two years. Most of the materials listed are inexpensive or free 
pamphlets or leaflets. They have not been evaluated or annotated. 

This publication appears to be a valuable bibliography on occupations. 
Although such a source book has many uses, it has been intended not so much 
as a reference book as an immediately available source of reading lists for in- 
dividuals or groups. 
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gates; Our Natural Resources; What Educational TV Offers You; The United 
Nations. 25¢ each. Public Affairs Pamphlets, 22 East 38th St., New York 16. 


Reaching the Mentally Retarded by Jack Birch and G. D. Stevens; Retrieving 
the Retarded Reader by Jack Birch; Challenging Gifted Children by Birch 
and E. M. McWilliams; Handwriting for Lefthanded Children by Louella 
Cole. Bloomington, Ill.: Public School Publishing Co., 1955. 


Teamwork in Handling Guidance and Health Problems, edited by Southworth 
and O'Connell. $1.00. Mimeo. Madison, Wis.: Kramer Business Service, 
1955. 


Sex and Family Education in High School by Louis Bultena. 50¢. Cedar 
Falls, Iowa: Extension Service, Iowa State Teachers College, 1955. 


Careers as Medical Social Worker; Careers in Geophysics; Careers in Occupa- 
tional Therapy; Careers as Electronics Technician; Careers in Public Rela- 
tions; Careers in Library Work; Careers as Optometrist. 20¢ each. 1129 
Vermont Ave. N. W., Washington 9: B’Nai B’Rith Vocational Service Bu- 

reau, 1955. 


Teaching Salaries Then and Now by Beardsley Ruml and S. G. Tickton, Bull. 
No. 1; Teachers for Tomorrow, Bull. No. 2. 655 Madison Avenue, New 
York 21: Fund for the Advancement of Education, 1955. 


Teaching Load in California Public Schools. Sacramento: California State 
Department of Education, 1955. 


State Accreditation of High Schools by Grace S. Wright. Washington 25: Super- 
intendent of Documents, U. §. Government Printing Office. 1955. 30¢. 
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Attendance in Selected Texas Secondary Schools by K. A. Wainscott, 50¢; Sec- 
ondary School Journalism by Alan Scott, $1.00. Austin: Texas Study of 
Secondary Education, University of Texas. 

It’s High Time, A Guide for Parents of High School Pupils. 50¢. 1201 16th 
St. N.W., Washington 6: National Association of Secondary School Principals, 
1955. 


Working in the Core Program in the Burris Laboratory School by Myrtle D. 
Toops. $1.00. Muncie, Indiana: Ball State Teachers College, 1955. 


How to Use the Library by Santa and Hardy. 85¢, paper. Palo Alto, Cali- 
fornia: Pacific Books, 1955. 


A Teacher’s Guide to Economic Security for Americans. $1.00. 2 West 46 St., 
New York 36: Joint Council on Economic Education, 1955. 


Selected Films for World Understanding by W. W. Williams. $1.00. Blooming- 
ton, Indiana: Audio-Visual Center, Indiana University, 1955. 

The Prediction of Student-Teaching Success from Personality Inventories by 
Fred Tyler. $1.25. Berkeley: University of California Press, 1954. 

Strengthening Community Life; Schools Can Help. 35¢. 1201 16th St. N.W., 
Washington 6: Educational Policies Commission, 1954. 

Student Marriages in New Mexico Secondary Schools by Wilson H. Ivins. $1.00. 
Albuquerque: University of New Mexico Press, 1954. 

Learn and Like It by P. M. Wheeler. $1.25. Hingham, Mass.: The Palmer 
Co., 1955. 
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